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Now, when essential metals are so scarce and the need for 
wire for new lines and maintenance is so great, it pays to 
conserve every bit of it. 


_— One good way to increase your supply of usable wire is to 
splice all the odd lengths the Nicopress way as shown by 
the illustration at right. 


ah With Nicopress sleeves and tools the work is quickly done. 
; The splices are small and neat, very little larger in diameter 
than the wire itself, so that after splicing is 
completed the wire coils easily. 





All joints are strong and so tight the conductors 
will not pull out. 


Here's a low cost way to piece-out the metal 
4-5 shortage and help to meet your wire requirements. 


Order Nicopress from Your Jobber 
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“Thanks for helping 


We are grateful for your help in difficult 
times. 


Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 





Shortages of copper and other materials 
have made it impossible to add much- 
needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks a 
lot for understanding. \ 
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HEN the War Manpower 
VY commission (WMC) first or- 
dered the compulsory 48-hour 


law into effect in certain “critical labor 
shortage” areas (TELEPHONY, Febru- 
ary 20, pp. 24 and 34; March 6, p. 36) 
there was apparently no Independent 
telephone company directly affected. 
But officials of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association were 
alert to the more or less obvious trend 
toward expanding these areas. They 
knew that sooner or later the 48-hour 
regulation would spread in ever-widen- 
ing circles in the wake of the war-born 
manpower shortage. 


Now it has apparently come. It is 
not possible for your correspondent to 
give precise information as to every 
Independent telephone company which 
might be affected by enforcement of the 
48-hour regulation for the simple 
reason that local regional authorities 
evidently have the power (upon advice 
and consent of the WMC headquarters 
in Washington) to expand an original 
city-wide labor shortage area to include 
surrounding suburban sections. Often 
Independent telephone companies are 
operating in such suburban sections 
and thus are likely to fall under the 
ban, if they employ more than eight 
persons. 

For example, right here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., we have one of the pre- 
scribed “labor shortage” cities. But 
only last week the local WMC officials 
expanded the labor shortage area of 
Washington, D. C., to include Mont- 
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WMC 48-hour law expanding to areas served by Inde- 


pendent telephone companies. . . . USITA employment 


relations committee endeavoring to ease unnecessary bur- 


den on Independent companies. . . . Present WPB set-up 


of top executives appears to be solid. 


gomery county and 
county, Maryland, and Arlington 
county, Virginia. Now, the city of 
Washington, under the terms of the 
Constitution of the United States, is 
limited to an area of 10 miles square, 
but the suburban area included in 
Montgomery, Prince George, and Ar- 
lington counties would amount to a 
total of nearly 200 square miles. 


Prince George 


It so happens there is no Indepen- 
dent telephone company operating near 





Resume of new 
WPB ORDER U-2 


(Revised L-50) 











Washington, D. C. But there are plenty 
of them operating near other large 
towns where “labor shortage” areas 
may be similarly expanded. Already 
A. J. Parsons, secretary of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, has advised the 
USITA that nine Independent tele- 
phone companies employing more than 
eight persons each have been affected 
by 48-hour proclamations in Illinois. 


For reasons stated above you will 
understand why precise information on 
which companies may or may not be 
affected is difficult to assemble. But 
we do have a fairly comprehensive list 
of labor shortage cities put out by the 
WMC. This list of cities is divided 
into four groups. The first group in- 
cludes those cities where there is defi- 
nitely a labor shortage. The second 
group includes those cities where the 
supply and demand for labor is so 
evenly balanced that a shortage might 
develop almost overnight. The third 
group includes those cities where there 
is at present a small margin of labor 
supply over demand which might dis- 
appear within the next six months. 
The fourth group includes those cities 
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where there is a comfortable surplus 
of labor supply. 

So let us not waste any more time 
with group three or group four. As 
to the first group, WMC says we can 
be certain that the 48-hour regulation 
is already in effect with respect to 
every city on that list. As to the 
second group, we don’t know exactly, 
and neither does WMC in Washington. 
WMC officials tell your correspondent 
that the 48-hour rule may have been 
proclaimed in some cities in group two 
but not in most of them. Furthermore, 
the same officials say the situation is 
changing constantly with local regional 
authorities making their proclamations 
to suit conditions as they arise. 

Here is the list of group one cities 
as of March 18—the date of the last 
revision in the WMC headquarters: 


Bridgeport, Conn 

Hartford, Conn 

New Britain-Bristol, Conn 
Portland, Me 
Springfield-Holyoke-Northhampton, Mass 
Waterbury, Conn 

Manitowoc, Wis 

Panama City, Fla 

Tampa, Fla 

Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange, Tex 
Las Vegas, Nev 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Somerville, N. J. 

Baltimore, Md 

Burlington, N. C 

Elkton, Md 

Hampton Roads, Va 
Washington, D.C 

Sterling, Ill 

Brunswick, Ga 

Macon, Ga 

Savannah, Ga 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

San Diego, Calif 
Portland-Vancouver, Wash 
Wilmington, N. C 
Dayton-Springfield, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Evansville, Ind 
Gary-Hammond-South Chicago, Ind.-II 
Mobile, Ala 

Pascagoula, Miss 

Charleston, S. C 

Wichita, Kan 

Ogden, Utah 
Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton, Wash 


You will see that only two of the 
above cities are themselves served by 
Independent telephone companies, 
Tampa, Fla., and Las Vegas, Ney. But 
if your company serves near any of 
the other cities on the above list, you 
may as well hold yourself in readiness 
for application of the 48-hour regula- 
tion, if indeed it has not already been 
locally proclaimed. 

What about group two? There are 
103 communities altogether in this list, 
of which 24 are served by Independent 
companies. Your correspondent will 
merely list the 24 Independently-served 
cities as follows: 


Rochester, N. Y 
Erie, Pa 
Johnstown, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
York, Pa. 

Adrian, Mich 

Lima, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Muskegon, Mich 
Newark, Ohio 
Sidney-Piqua-Troy, Ohio 
Warren-Niles, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
La Porte, Ind 
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Richmond-Newcastle, Ind 
Rockford-Beloit, Ill.-Wis 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Bristol-Kingsport, Tenn 
Grand Island-Hastings, Neb 
Choteau, Okla 

Texarkana, Tex 

Everett, Wash 

San Bernardino, Calif 

When this situation first became a 
definite probability, the employment 
relations committee of the USITA, 
headed by John Agee of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
investigated the possibilities of secur- 
ing an exemption from WMC in Wash- 
ington which might apply to all Inde- 
pendent telephone companies through- 
out the United States. There was some 
justification for this attempt, the 
grounds of which will be discussed 
later. But the WMC authorities in 
Washington take a position which is 
also quite reasonable. They think that 
the labor shortage situation is essen- 
tially a local problem, and that a na- 
tion-wide blanket exemption would be 
unwise under such circumstances. 

In other words, a telephone com- 
pany in one community might be justi- 
fied in having its particular set-up ex- 
cluded from the operation of the 48- 
hour regulation, while another company 
under different operating conditions 
might not be justified. 

WMC is reported to be preparing a 
release of regulations within the next 
few days which should go a long way 
toward clarifying the application of 
the 48-hour decree. But there is one 
interpretation which has already been 
released by WMC. On the basis of 


this, many Independent telephone com- 
panies would undoubtedly have a per- 
fect right to apply for an exemption 
from the 48-hour law or to disregard 
it as not being applicable to them. 
(Your correspondent cannot say at this 
writing which course to take, since that 
is one of the things not yet decided.) 

The interpretation boils down to this: 
Where the application of the 48-how 
rule would not have the result of re- 
leasing any worker units or would not 
have the result of avoiding the employ- 
ment of additional worker units, it is 
unnecessary to require workers unde? 
such circumstances to work the full 
48 hours per week. A worker unit in 
the meaning of WMC language is any 
man or woman who is working for a 
living. 

A concrete example of this interpre- 
tation would be a small department 
store in which there are 10 counters. 
The store opens at 9:00 a.m. and closes 
at 5:00 p.m. with a half day off in the 
middle of the week and an hour off for 
lunch each day. Obviously, 10 clerks 
working at 10 counters each average 
40-hours a week under such circum- 
stances. Now if you make these clerks 
work 48 hours each, you might theo- 
retically dispense with the service of 
one clerk (almost two clerks) and let 
him or her go to work in a war fac- 
tory, on a farm, or some other essen- 
tial place. That is the idea of the 
48-hour proclamation. 

But, as a practical matter you can- 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Need. for 
SEED MONEY 
After War 


N HIS regular article “In The Na- 

tion’s Capital” in the December 5, 

1942 issue of TELEPHONY, Francis X. 
Welch discussed at length the effect 
that conversion of industry and gen- 
eral business from wartime to peace- 
time operation after victory will have 
on telephone business. 

Mr. Welch pictured the slowing-down 
and, in some cases, the complete freez- 
ing of industrial operations in manu- 
facturing plants after the war, which 
naturally will have an adverse effect 


n general and, conse- 


on business 
quently, upon operating telephone com- 
panies until business is converted to 
normal peacetime levels. He recom- 
mended that all telephone men should 
be active in conferences of local busi- 
ness men to acquaint themselves with 
government plans for preserving the 
economic integrity of their communi- 
ties in the post-war world. 

Mr. Welch also emphasized that the 
federal government in its taxation and 
contract negotiation and renegotiation 
attention to the 
needs of peacetime business reconstruc- 


policies should pay 


tion and the cash reserves that will be 
ecessary to accomplish it. 

Recently, the Trundle Engineering 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, issued Booklet 
No. 51 of Trundle Talks pertaining to 
current events, entitled “Seed Money,” 
which discusses the problem that will 
face business in converting from a 
wartime to “Seed 
Money” portrays examples of condi- 
tions described by Mr. Welch and as it 


peacetime basis. 


ild be of interest to telephone men 
perating and manufacturing— it is 
reproduced below: 


Seed Money,” says McGraw-Hill, is 
“that part of profit which is held for 
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reinvestment in a business to insure 
its growth.” 

McGraw-Hill, in its current adver- 
tising, points out that American in- 
dustry will need “‘Seed Money” to ef- 
fect the transition from war business 
to post-war business. 

But under present tax laws (and 
Treasury interpretations) “Seed 
Money” is mighty hard to keep. 

Here is an illustration of what 
would happen to “Seed Money” if 
small-scale farming were taxed like 
large-scale manufacturing. 


Hiram Perkins raised watermelons 
for shipment to distant cities. 

But when the war came along he 
was told he couldn’t ship watermelons; 
there was a new war plant built near 
his farm, and he was asked to raise 
chickens for chicken sandwiches for 
war workers, which he did. 

He converted most of his barn to a 
chicken house. This cost him $800. 

His sales were excellent. He wound 
up the year with what he called a 
profit of $200. In short, he got back 
$1,000, which represented his $800 in- 
vestment in converting his barn, plus 
$200 in cash. 

3ut the government had different 
ideas. They called most of the $1,000 
profit and decided he owed $500 in 
taxes. 

All he had in cash with which to 
pay these taxes was $200—and he 
couldn’t figure out where to get the 
additional $300. So he mortgaged his 
“converted” barn at the local bank, and 
borrowed the money. 


That was how he came out the first 
year. At the beginning of the second 
year, the government told Hiram he 
must be patriotic and expand his out- 
put, in order to meet the still more 
urgent chicken sandwich needs of war 
workers. So Hiram borrowed $400 
more at his bank, and converted the 
rest of his barn to chicken raising. 


He had learned about raising chick- 
ens. He had found how to keep his 
expenses down. He thought certainly 
he would come out at the end of the 
second year with enough money to pay 
off the $300 he had borrowed for his 
first year’s taxes, and the $400 he had 
borrowed for his second year’s expan- 
sion. 

But toward the end of the second 
year, the government decided that 
Hiram was making too much money. 
So they put him through renegotiation. 

So, between renegotiation, excess 
profits taxes, and one thing or another, 
Hiram Perkins wound up his two years 
of operation something like this: 
Profit before taxes—2 years. .$1,600.00 
TAROG—2 VOOTE 2. oo sce sceccs 900.00 

Pe ee ee $ 700.00 


But where was that $700? Hiram 
didn’t have it. $700 is what he owed 
the bank. 

It is true that he had $1,200 in 
chicken-raising equipment. 

That was what had happened to his 
$700 profit. It was part of that $1,200. 
It represented a share of Hiram’s 
“plant and facilities.” But it wasn’t 
cash money. He didn’t have it. He 
couldn’t even use it to pay off his loan 
at the bank. 


Now-——what is going to happen to 
Hiram Perkins after the war is over? 

He will need cash money to get back 
again into the watermelon business 
money for seeds, for fertilizer and fo1 
labor. 

How is he going to get it? 

When the war is over, and the war 
plant near his farm goes out of busi- 
ness, of what value will be his chicken- 
raising equipment? He can’t get cash 
money out of that. 


The fact is that war business may 
well-nigh have bankrupted Hiram for 
his regular business! 


This, on a small scale, is exactly 
what is happening to many of the 
manufacturing enterprises of the 
United States. 

Take a washing machine manufac- 
turer, for instance. 

About the time the war began, he 
was asked to convert to a different 
type of manufacture, and he was told 
he could no longer get materials for 
making washing machines. Of course 
he had to convert. 

In order to convert, he had to buy 
additional equipment, and spend con- 
siderable money in reconditioning his 
plant. 

In due course he got a war contract. 
He made what he thought was money. 

The next year—urged by the govern- 
ment to expand for war needs, doubt- 
ful about the outcome, but anxious to 
carry the full war production responsi- 
bility expected of him—he expanded 
his operations. 

In spite of increased taxes, he be- 
gan to think that he might come out 
of the war almost breaking even. 

But then along came renegotiation. 

By that time he had learned the age- 
old truth that “there is no profit in 
war.” 

Where is the washing machine manu- 








facturer on the day the war is over? 

He is in exactly the same spot as 
our friend Hiram Perkins who once 
raised watermelons. He needs “Seed 
Money” to go back into the washing 
machine business. 

Furthermore, in order to provide a 
post-war market for his washing ma- 
chines, he must advertise, he must re- 
build his sales organization, and he 
must re-establish service outlets. These 
things take cash—and the cash isn’t 
there. 

Mind you, I’m describing the pre- 
dicament of a company which has 
expanded entirely on its own capital, 
without benefit of any so-called “gov- 
ernment aid.” Now suppose this 
washing machine manufacturer had 
expanded his facilities under a gov- 
ernment five-year amortization con- 
tract. 

Such a contract provides simply 
that the company can write off one- 
fifth of the cost of its expanded facili- 
ties each year as an “expense,” and 
thereby is not subject to taxation for 
this amount. 

All that a company actually recov- 
ers, therefore, under this arrangement, 
is the amount of tax saved. It never 
recovers the full amount expended. 

And furthermore—it cannot recover 
even the amount of the tax saved, 
except out of earned income. If it 
shows a loss instead of a profit, no 
recovery is possible. 


od - < 


Can our washing machine manufac- 
turer show a profit for five straight 
years, with the armistice falling per- 
haps in the middle of this period? 

Let’s go further. Suppose our wash- 
ing machine manufacturer had his 
conversion financed by Defense Plant 
Corp. If so, he will face the end of the 
war owning only a part of his facili- 
ties. Of course he has an option to 
buy the rest—but with what? 

And it is vital to remember that in 
any plant expansion or conversion pic- 
ture financed by the government, in 
order to get the whole job done a com- 
pany must always invest in addition 
some of its own money in order that 
facilities will be in balance with re- 
spect to productivity of the plant as 
a whole. 

Even those companies whose expan- 
sions are chiefly financed by Defense 
Plant Corp. will inevitably find them- 
selves, at the end of the war, in the 
same position as Hiram Perkins. They 
will have no cash for “Seed Money.” 


* * 


When this war is over, there will 
be vast potential markets. 

There will be the need to resupply 
the people of America, and the people 
in other parts of the world, with the 
products of American manufacture 
which they have been denied during 
the war period. 

This delayed market represents not 
only a vast reservoir of post-war manu- 
facturing and retailing activity—it 
represents likewise a guarantee of 
re-employment of the men coming 
back from war. 

But this can be realized only if the 
post-war transition period is properly 
financed. 

There is much talk today of “drain- 
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EMPTY VOICES 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association 


T HAS been said that “Speech is a faculty given to man to conceal his 
thoughts” and I think that can be aptly applied in some cases. If the 
saying is true, people who use the telephone for business or social con 

tacts may conceal their thoughts from their voices, if they feel inclined. 


However, I have in mind a woman—and no doubt you know her type 
—who crouches behind her telephone and sputters vituperations to our 
operators, sometimes not stopping with operators but tongue-lashing as 
long as there is an open connection. But this particular woman is not 
abusive at heart. She once had a very unhappy telephone experience 
and from that time on has always labeled telephone service “rotten at 
its best.” 


How is it then that she later became one of our most loyal and satis- 
fied subscribers? Past experience proved to us that we could not adjust 
some complaints by telephone. Why, we could not tell. We were all in 
earnest about our work. We tried every known way; for instance, by 
confining our complaint contacts to stereotyped phrases, with no luck 
at all. Then we wondered if our voices concealed our interest when using 
these set phrases over and over again. 


We decided to cease using stereotyped expressions. But that was like 
letting the bars down to one or two of our operators, | am sorry to 
acknowledge. We decided we must go back to the stereotyped phrases 
after we heard the following conversation between one of our operators 


and this woman who called our service “rotten at its best.” 
CUSTOMER: “For whom do I ask in making a complaint?” 
OPERATOR: “Complaint about what?” 


This woman just hung up her receiver and hurried down to the office 
to make her complaint in person. The operator in charge handled the 
situation so well that the woman afterwards became one of our most 
satisfied subscribers. After the woman left we asked the operator what 
she had said to convince the woman that we were doing our best to 
render satisfactory service. 


She answered: “To tell you the truth, I said nothing but listened 
attentively to her complaint until she was through. I thanked her for 
coming in person to see us and told her we would do all we could to give 


her more satisfactory service. 


“I asked her to see our operators at work. I don’t know what she 
expected but she seemed surprised that everyone was so busy. She asked 
me many questions and said finally that it was all so different from what 
she thought it would be. She ended by saying, ‘Your voices have such 
a friendly sound from up here. Does the telephone conceal that friend- 
liness?’ 

Oftentimes we become so mechanized in our daily routine that we 
neglect the personal touch which must be maintained if we are to con- 
tinue to be “Soldiers of service’ —or in the words of the following moral: 
“A printed speech is like a dried flower; the substance, indeed, is there 
but the color is faded and the perfume gone.” 








ing away” the “surplus” purchasing cumulating and retaining “Seed 
power of the American public. Money.” 
It is my firm conviction that if we 


Let’s be sure, if we can, that when 


are to pass from war to peace at the 
end of the present conflict, with a 
minimum of social and economic dislo- 
cations, we had best go slow today in 
interfering with the capacity of con- 
sumers as well as producers for ac- 


the war ends there will be some people 
who can buy, some manufacturers who 
can produce, and enough of both to 
start the post-war economic machine 
and keep it going. To do this, both 
need money. 
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UE TO THE present shortage of 
burlap, numerous items of ma- 
terial—such as coils of wire— 
are protected with a 
muslin-reinforced brown-skin grizzly- 


wrapping of 


bear paper. It is surprising the abuse 
this tough paper wrapping will stand. 


When I look at some of the stores 
in Signal Corps Depots I cannot help 
wondering how the material will ever 
be used although it is amazing how 
soon the stock from some of these 
large stores actually goes into com- 
munication systems. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Axis can never 
defeat our production lines! 


Poles set in a sidewalk are always 
a hazard and should be avoided when- 
ever possible. When this type of con- 
struction cannot be avoided, some 
utility companies paint a large white 
ring on the sidewalk around the pole. 
This makes a good warning signal and 
undoubtedly prevents many serious ac- 
cidents. 


Many things are now being discov- 
ered in the field of electronics which 
will have a wide application in our 
daily life after the war. Just how 
these will affect the telephone business 
we will not venture a guess at this 
time, but we are convinced that many 
new features will be adopted which 
will prove to be of real advantage. 


There seems every reason to believe 
that after victory, load coils will be 
more extensively used than ever before 
in the history of Independent teleph- 
ony. The proper use of load coils will 
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permit the provision of adequate trans- 
mission with smaller cable conductors. 


The telegraph and telephone section 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads has issued an interesting book- 
let entitled, “Wartime Conservation 
Manual.” This book is for railroad 
communication departments and de- 
scribes in detail how critical materials 
may be saved. 


It is surprising to note the large 
number of telephone items, even 
switchboard cabinets, which are now 
being fabricated from plywood. This 
material is also being used for tool 
chests and instrument cases. 


We know an Army officer who ad- 
vised a certain telephone company 
that he would be contented with a 
four-party line in his residence to con- 
serve material, but was advised that 
all they could furnish was an _ indi- 





SEVEN POINTS FOR 
VICTORY 


Understand your job. 
Conserve materials. 

Do it right the first time. 
Keep a clean shop. 
Catch mistakes quickly. 
Keep fit. 

Buy War Bonds. 


—PuBLIC SERVICE Magazine. 














vidual line. Naturally, he accepted 
with much pleasure. 


We have recently learned that some 
telephone companies do not bother to 
blow the sleeve, but drill a hole in it 
and pour in a quantity of desiccant 
when they have low insulation in a 
splice. The hole is then soldered and 
the desiccant absorbs the moisture. This 
is certainly an inexpensive and effec- 
tive method of making repairs. 


The other day I had occasion to 
check a shipment of glass toll line in- 
sulators and found them carefully 
packed, 25 each, in corrugated paper 
cartons. This is certainly a great im- 
provement over the old-fashioned 
method of packing with straw in bar- 
rels. It is understood also that break- 
age is considerably less. 


i a | 


It would seem that some manufac- 
turers have not made a proper study 
of the packing of electrical equipment 
for shipment as damage frequently 
occurs in transit. It may be that this 
is due to the fact that proper precau- 
tions are not taken to protect the pack- 
ages from rough handling due to 
present-day overcrowded transportation 
facilities. Proper packing is very im- 
portant and every possible precaution 
should be observed. 


* * * 


Telephone companies should check 
their storerooms at regular intervals 
and dispose of all items of junk value. 
When sold to a registered junk dealer, 
critical material will be utilized with 
a minimum delay. 
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* a p = © 
Air Raid Preeautions ... Ii tHo I 
- = 
Th thi 
you can 
oil “ 
- 
DO NOW ' 
1. Make sure you can get to all parts of 2. Choose NOW the best place in your 3. 
the attic or top floor. Get rid of com- home for an indoor shelter. The cellar 
bustible materials. Fire bombs will be is best except in a gas attack. Avoid 
your worst enemy. top floor. Stay away from windows. 
\ NS 
Wh h E 
6. Learn your particular community's 7. Fill bathtubs, washtubs, buckets—every- 8. 
warning signal. It's usually a series of thing—with water, unless your city asks 
short blasts. That means prepare for you not to for water shortage reasons. 
raiders. 
|. Lp | UY | 
4 
Ga | Fs : 
RS Hs 8S ‘A 
‘ 
11. Learn how to handle fire bombs. Civil- 12. First extinguish fires started by bomb. 
ian defense workers may have their Then spray the bomb with water. A 
hands full elsewhere. DON'T GO solid stream will burn out the bomb 
NEAR BOMB FOR TWO MINUTES; faster, but may make it explode. Fol- 
some explode. low local recommendations, 
14 TELEPHONY h 
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8. Turn off all lights visible from outside. 
Shut off gas burners. DON'T USE 
YOUR TELEPHONE. Defense agencies 


need the lines. 






. Provide shelter with a heavy table, 
upon which a heavy chair can be 
placed during a raid. Provide sand, 
water, first aid kit, blankets, lamp, 
radio, flashlight. 











_ 
— 
oo 
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4. Prepare a room to use during black- 


outs. Test to see that no light leaks 
outside. Unless you're in a specially- 
designated area, don't buy special 
blackout materials; blankets will do. 


tombs Come, Be Prepared 












































5. Take a course in First Aid. That's 


valuable, war or no war. (Refer to 
First Aid articles by Lloyd C. Jenkins 
now running in TELEPHONY.) 








9. Turn off all water faucets. Walk... 
don't run... to your previously 
selected shelter spot. 














10. Keep quiet and calm. Your chances 
of being hurt are extremely small. 
Listen for radio announcements. If 
bombs fall, get under the table. 

















. Or, while one person puts out sur- 
rounding fires, another encircles and 
covers bomb with sand, using a 
long shovel. Folded blanket over 
left arm will protect you from heat. 
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14. Scoop bomb and sand into partly- 
filled bucket of sand, making sure 
bomb is covered. Carry out with 
shovel through bucket handle. Ex- 
tinguish burning floor under bomb. 











15. WHEN THE “ALL CLEAR" SOUNDS, 
go about your business. Don't tele- 
phone for one hour. The military and 
civilian defense organizations will need 
the lines. 
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STANDARD ELECTRICAL SYMBOLS 
FOR COMMUNICATION DRAWINGS 


By W. L. HEARD 


Secretary, ASA Sectional Committee Z 32 


and Bell Telephone Laboratories 


HE with 
communication 


which radio and 
systems in general 
have developed since the last war 
made it that symbols 
in the communication field be co- 
ordinated and standardized. Before 
1918 there were only a few scattered 


speed 


has 
used 


essential 


drawings used in connection with radio; 
while at the present time the radio has 
developed until there is hardly a home 
or commercial business that 
feel its effect in way or another. 
Communication has also developed so 
that life, 
and our home life are dependent upon 
our ability to transmit speech and tele- 
graph signals to all parts of the earth. 

This 


now 


does not 


one 


our armies, our commercial 


growth of communication is 
being vastly accelerated by the 
need of keeping all parts of our present 
war effort coordinated, which in. turn 
in various ways throws an extra load 
on communication engineering. Not 
only must the civilian population be 
eared for but also our war life is de- 
pendent the ability to confer 
readily, to talk fluently between groups, 
and easily transmit urgent messages. 
Communication touches all phases of 
service from the production of material 
for the armed forces to the advanced 
positions of the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces. 


upon 


For almost ten years tentative stand- 
ards for radio symbols were in use, 
and for telephone and telegraph sym- 
bols, more than ten years. These ten- 
tative standards were approved by the 
American Standards 
American Tentative Standards Z10.3- 
1933 and Z10.6-1929. It can be said 
that these tentative standards were of 
immense value to the radio and com- 
munication fields during the period of 
growth from 1918 to 1942. This can 
be readily seen by the general use of 
them on most communication drawings 
and in most technical publications. 
Their acceptance has been so general 
that some drafting rooms have incor- 
porated these symbols into templates 
which makes it unnecessary to lay out 
the symbols. 
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Association as 


American Standards Associa- 
tion approves symbols for 
telephone, telegraph and 
radio which have been coor- 


dinated with other fields. 


Now, with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, these tenta- 


tive standards have been revised to 


some extent. Most of the basic princi- 


ples incorporated in the symbols in 
the tentative standards, however, are 
still in use in the new symbols. One 


of the 
present revision was to bring together 
the material in the communication 
field and to coordinate it with the 
standardization of symbols being car- 
ried on in other fields. 


important reasons for the 


In the past, telephone and telegraph 
was treated as one field of effort and 
radio as another but with the wide 
development of the communication art 
these fields began to overlap to such 
an extent that it 
dinate this 


was decided to coor- 
work under 


one general 
heading to be known as communica- 
tions. Under this came the revisions 


of Z10.3-1933 and Z10.6-1929 
unified field of endeavor. 

Under the able leadership of H. W. 
Samson of the Standards Department 
of the General Electric Co., ASA Sec- 
tional Committee Z32 for the Stand- 
ardization of Graphical Symbols and 
Abbreviations for Use on 
has been functioning for some time. 
To this committee allotted the 
work of revising the symbols to be 
used in communications. The actual 
work was done by a subgroup under 
the direction of Subcommittee No. 2 of 
Z32, this being known as 
“Subgroup No. 4 Communication Sym- 
bols.” 


into one 


Drawings 


was 


subgroup 


In the preparation of the new com- 
munication symbols much thought was 
given to coordinating all symbols where 


it was felt that there might in a 
way be an overlap of uses. This w.:s 
particularly true of such fields «s 
power, control, and measuremen 
where the communication drawins 
may at times be used by the same pe - 
ple who use the power drawings. Ma 
copies of the tentative standards ws 
distributed, including copies to elect 
cal manufacturers and others not 
rectly represented on the committe: 
for such comments and suggestions as 
might be helpful in attaining the bes 
symbols possible. 


f 


_ 


In the fields where it was felt some 
overlap was probable it has been pos- 
sible to harmonize all but four of the 
On these, the different 
purposes for which the symbols are re- 
quired and established usage of these 
symbols for upward of 40 years in 
the various fields, make it impracticable 
to evolve single symbols 


basie symbols. 


which meet 
the requirements for the use of all 
groups. In order to facilitate the use 
of the symbols in the relatively few 
cases where the symbols of the various 
fields may be used on the same draw- 
ing, cross references are being added 
in the various standards as guides to 
their use. 

Basic symbols which seem to have 
widespread use and application are the 
only such symbols to be shown in the 
standards. Each basic symbol typifies 
a generic type of apparatus. To differ- 
entiate between examples of a generic 
type, expanded or alternate symbols 
will be evolved. These are selected either 
from the list shown or by the creation 
of new, expanded or alternate symbols 
through the combination of basic and/or 
ancillary symbols in the manner exem- 
plified, for example, 


i" indicates a contact, while | 


indicates an armature or 
tact. To build up a combination of 
springs, for example, for a relay we 
would add these together in some such 


fashion as this: fs : L 


Reesaaad 


moving con- 


indicates the core of a relay 


while indicates an inductive 
winding on a relay. 
combinations 


By adding these 
together we have the 
build-up of a specific type of relay, 


ame: Ld 


with 
while by adding an arrow to indicate 


TELEPHONY 


The same thing is 


done such things as capacitors. 


indicates a fixed capacitor, 





us 


ed 
to 


he 


se 


he 








2 BASIC SYMBOLS 





2.234 
Auto Transformer 
(Terminals and des- 


ignations are shown 
only when terminals 


require identifica- 

tion) 

2.335 o- — 
Transformer 


Unequal Ratio 


2.336 


Transformer With 
Tapped Winding 


See note under 





Core 
2.34 Jack — 
conrTacr 
2.341 
aos ot as spac 
require O 
} SLttve 
2.342 


jouall 


how Conductor 





2.343 
Three Conductor 


Oo—y 
Qe | | 





2.344 Oo-Frv I] 


Series—3 Conductor 2 - 











2.345 Gang 

2.35 Key — 
ComwTacr 

2.351 Gaaaw 

(Assemble. as — 

required) —v 
‘one. 


2.352 Non-Locking 


2.353 Locking 


8.354 
Telegraph Key 


vr HWY 








A typical page of the standard symbols for communication drawings. 


variability we have a variable capaci- 
tor, thus: 


= st 


If this, for example, were for a vari- 


able differential capacitor, we would 
show it, thus: 
Graphical symbols for communica- 


tions are intended primarily to indicate 
electric symbols only, although where 
their respective physical patterns are 
markedly more distinctive than their 
electrical function the mechanical fea- 
tures may be symbolized: 

The component parts of each piece 
of apparatus symbolized have been 
shown in the approximate physical rela- 
lation as far as possible without un- 
due complication of the symbol or 
drawings. In most cases the symbol may 
be rotated on the drawing to facilitate 
its application in any particular posi- 
tion on the drawing. 
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Exceptions are 


cases where definite position must be 
maintained to identify top, bottom, left, 
or right. Similarly certain symbols may 
be reversed, e.g., contacts may be shown 
on the left, etc. 

Communication symbols have not 
been set up to represent values and the 
latter must be added when and as re- 
quired, e.g., capacity of capacitors, re- 
sistance of coils, etc. 

Symbol sizes and line widths as de- 
picted for these conventions have been 
designed for average drawing use and 
when reduced two to one result in sizes 
which seem most desirable for publi- 
cation purposes. While the sizes and 
line widths may be altered as required 
it is felt that the sizes and widths 
shown in the standards are the best 
possible for general use. The width of 
lines representing the electrical con- 
nections between pieces of apparatus 
are shown heavier than the lines com- 
prising the symbols themselves. The 
heavy lines at the extremities of cer- 
tain of the symbols are not part of the 


latter but are electrical connections 
thereto. Wires need not be brought into 
the symbols as shown but may be varied 
as required to simplify the wiring pat- 
tern of the particular drawing. 


Vv 


BWC Amends Order on 
International Calls 

The Board of War Communications 
on March 17 amended Order 19 relat- 
ing to the termination of certain inter- 
national radiotelephone communications 
as follows: 


(1) Non-governmental business radio- 
telephone calls between the United 
States and Great Britain shall be per- 
mitted subject to the prior approval 
thereof from the Office of Censorship. 
No personal radiotelephone calls shall 
be permitted between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

(2) No non-governmental business or 
personal radiotelephone call shall be 
made to or from any foreign point out- 
side of the western hemisphere other 
than Great Britain or to or from the 
Bahama Islands or Jamaica unless such 
call is made in the interest of the 
United States or the United Nations 
and unless an agency of the United 
States government sponsors such call 
and obtains prior approval therefor 
from the Office of Censorship; PROVIDED, 
However, That this provision shall not 
apply to American press calls or radio 
broadcast programs, or to such other 
press calls and radio programs as may 
be specifically approved by the Office of 
Censorship. 

(3) No calls of any nature, over the 
radiotelephone circuits under the juris- 
diction of the United States, no matter 
where such calls may originate, unless 
sponsored and approved as provided in 
paragraph (2), shall be permitted to, 
from, or on behalf of, the following 13 
countries: Egypt, Finland, France, Ice- 
land, Iran, Ireland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. 

(4) Personal calls other than those 
prohibited in the foregoing paragraphs 
may be completed between two points 
in the western hemisphere. 


The above provisions are subject to 
such further order as the Board may 
deem appropriate. Nothing therein 
shall apply to existing regulations gov- 
erning the use of cable, telegraph, or 
radiotelegraph communications. 


Vv 


Two Pennsylvania Companies 
On Treasury Honor Roll 

The Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
and the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
both companies of which have head- 
quarters in Erie, Pa., were recently 
placed on the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s roll of honor in that over 90 
per cent of the employes of each of 
these companies have pledged more 
than 10 per cent of their weekly earn- 
ings to the purchase of war bonds. 
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TODAY'S “CH 
MATERIAL” 
MANPOWER 








Strowgiy 





Judging from recent fe m 
facing Uncle Sam’s mafr eff. 
womanpower. So greatfi tha 
to require the full time fof ev 
Consequently, any equif frees 
other work will help brtoa : 


that much sooner. 









Strowger Automatic | 


Every Strowger dial it 





today. It starts saving 








cHCAL 


rgqquipment Is Helping Save It! 





‘ecent fe most critical shortage operation—and continues throughout its long lifetime. It 
n’s magr effort is manpower and saves the time of the telephone user by giving him faster con- 


o greaift that it is evidently going nections with fewer errors. It saves the time of telephone 


‘ , employees by drastically reducing the operating staff needed. 
Il time §of every available worker. : , ’ 

1 : Equally important in war emergencies, it works through 
ry equiffrees men and women for 

night shifts and overtime with no extra staff, and its full 
help br#to a successful conclusion ear : ; : 

facilities are available any instant the need arises. 

er. 





These time-saving benefits are a matter of record with the 


atic t@uipment does just that. hundreds of telephone companies whose experience with 


dial ifm the country is doing it Strowger equipment extends through long years of practical 
savingf from the first second of operation. 


OMATIC ~ ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 





MAG TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
(TRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


RICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 











RESUME OF ORDER U-2 
WHICH REPLACES L-50 


N MARCH 22 J. A. Krug, direc- 

tor of the Office of War Utili- 

ties, War Production Board, 
signed Order U-2, which is in effect a 
revision of L-50. This formally estab- 
lished WPB limitations under which 
critical telephone materials and equip- 
ment can be used. The principal fea- 
tures of the new limitation order, U-2, 
are as follows: 

(1) Telephone companies are re- 
quired to limit the total number of 
main stations and PBX trunks which 
they connect to any single office ex- 
change to 105 per cent of the number 
which such equipment was designed to 
serve (except where an exchange is 
designed to serve less than 1,000 main 
stations). 

(2) No further installations of resi- 
dence extensions, residence PBX, or 
jacks and plugs for use with residence 
telephones. 

(8) No additional main or party- 
line installation to be installed as a 
substitute for residence extension. 


(4) In case of serious illness, tem- 
porary extensions are permitted. 


(5) No copper or copperweld open 
wire to be used in exchange line plant. 
(It can be placed in a toll line plant.) 

(6) No further installation of dial 
PBX or dial intercommunicating sys- 
tems. (The dial units of 100 lines or 
less still in stock may be installed.) 

(7) Additions to or relocation of the 
above (No. 6) is permissible for an es- 
sential requirement. 

(8) All new or 
scribers will be on an interim basis, 


reconnected sub- 


subject to regrading or disconnection 
where necessary. 


(9) Idle facilities may be reserved 
where necessary to meet promptly nor- 
mal or fairly anticipated prospective 
essential requirements. 

(10) No further installation of tele- 
typewriter service, except for essential 
requirements. 


(11) No more than two spans of 
drop wire on existing cable or open 
wire leads will be permitted for non- 
essential! subscribers in exchanges 
which serve less than 1,000 stations. 
Only one span in exchanges serving 
more than 1,000 stations is permitted, 
except that where the first span is less 


20 


than 75 feet, two spans may be in- 
stalled if needed. (This limit refers 
only to drop wire parallelling existing 
open wire or cable plant; it does not 
limit drop wire run from the main lead 
to the subscriber’s premises. 


(12) Replacement of metal equip- 
ment and facilities will be limited to 
essential requirements or maintenance 
and repair, except for the armed 
forces, emergency or regrading. 


(13) Interim subscribers must be 
disconnected or regraded where neces- 
sary (and feasible) to permit new con- 
nection for an essential requirement. 
Disconnections will be made in the re- 
verse of the dates of connection, busi- 
ness service having preference over 
residential service. 

(14) Where necessary, “essential” 
subscribers may also be regraded to 
provide service for additional “essen- 
tial” subscribers. 

(15) No further additions to exist- 
ing exchange central office or outside 
plant permitted except for the follow- 
ing: (a) Necessary maintenance and 
protection of service; (b) “essential” 
requirements; (c) public pay stations; 
(d) 200 pounds of steel wire for me- 
tallic lines and 100 pounds for ground- 
ed lines for rural food-producing sub- 
scribers; (e) additional cable terminals 
on existing cable plant to expose va- 
cant facilities otherwise not usable. 


(16) Foregoing replacements and 
additions must be engineered for only 
one-half of the normal period and in 
no event more than three years. Ex- 
cept cable pairs for carrier circuits 
may be engineered on the basis of one- 
half normal period in any event. 


(17) Exemptions from limitations 
imposed under U-2 are permitted for 
projects approved and rated under 
PD-2 applications, Form PD-685, and 
direct orders of the War Production 
Board. (Projects commenced before 
the date of U-2 are also exempt.) 


(18) At least a two-year record on 
the quantity of steel wire and main 
stations connected for food producers 
must be kept. 

(19) Appeals may be taken in cases 
where U-2 would result in exceptional 
or unreasonable hardship. 


(20) “Essential” requirements un- 
der Schedule A or U-2 include service 


for the following: The armed forces, 
governmental offices, foreign gov: rn- 
ment agencies, doctors, business, or 
public organizations connected \ ith 
public health, public utilities, press «nd 
radio, churches and schools, whole: ale 
and retail food organizations, ar 
plants, and housing developments. 
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Rookies to Rescue 

When high winds blew out a window 
and heavy rains threatened to disable 
the switchboard of the soldiers’ public 
telephone center at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., a group of rookies took off their 
recently issued raincoats and covered 
the apparatus to protect it. They then 
made good use of the telephones to tell 
the folks back home that all was well, 
despite the storm. 


Vv 


Introduced to Telephones 

“Occasionally an inductee arriving 
at the reception center from some iso- 
lated places in northern forests or the 
prairies has never seen a _ telephone, 
much less used one,” reports a public 
telephone attendant at Fort Snelling, 
Minn. “Seeing the expressions of these 
boys after being instructed in the use 
of the telephone gives us a lot of satis- 
faction in being able to help.” 


Vv 


Climbs Poles to Keep Fit 

Pug Manders, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Dodger professional football ace, is 
said to spend his off-seasons climbing 
telephone poles as a lineman, in order 
to maintain his famous “leg drive” 
which makes him a difficult man to stop 
when he has a pigskin under his arm. 


Vv 


Buys Interest in Company 

PAUL GRAUER, Campbell, Neb., re- 
cently purchased an interest in the 
Wilson (Kan.) Telephone Co. from 
A. F. Cross. Mr. Grauer will operate 
and run the company, taking over his 
new duties March 1. 


VV 
Calls Preface Thefts 


Twice in the last month, Kelly Clay- 
ton of Salt Lake City, Utah, told 
police, some one telephoned his house 
and hung up when he answered. Each 
time his house was burglarized next 
day. No, he can’t explain it either. 


Vv 
Plant Investment Huge 
Telephone plant investment totaled 


in 1942 more than five times what it 
was in 1917 in World War I. 
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What the COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKER NEEDS 


to know about 
electricity 


adio men, telephone en- 
neers, telegraphy techni- 
ans — all workers in the 
»mmunication industry — 
ere is a book written ex- 
essly for you. It gives 
ou a clear, practical ex- 
lanation of the funda- 
entals of electrical engi- 
eering upon which communication is based. All the explanations, all 
re illustrations, all the applications are taken from the communica- 
on industry and not from the power industry. 


THE ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMMUNICATION 


By A. L. Albert, Professor, Communication Engineering, Oregon 
State College; Professor, Electrical Engineering, Purdue Univer- 
sity (1942-43); 550 pages, 6x9, 359 illustrations, $3.50. 


Presents the electrical fundamentals of COVERS SUCH 
ommunication, including the three divi- a 
sions—telegraphy, telephony, and radio TOPICS AS: 
with its allied branches. Starts with @ Electric measuring 
electronics, explains what the communi- instruments 

ation technician wants to know about @ Electric networks 
jirect current, conductors, resistors, in- @ Bridge circuits 
sulators, and discusses such topics as @ Transmission of electro- 
the magnetic field and inductance and magnetic waves 
the electric field and capacitance solely @ Vacuum tubes as 
from the point of view of the commu- circuit elements 
nication industry @ Electroacoustics 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telo. No. WAB. 2435 





























| GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
_ OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 

Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
| easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
| decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
| magazine into the binder after you have read it. 
| without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable. leather grained 
| imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


| 

| 

| 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 2435 








wire ADOT 


HE longer spans made possible by 

the extra strength of AMERTEL- 
85 and AMERTEL-135 High Tensile 
Wires help you reduce construction 
time and costs. Less poles are needed— 
and that means less hauling, less dig- 
ging, less connecting—with an appreci- 
able reduction in valuable man-hours. 
It also means an important saving in 
materials. 

The extra strength of these wires 
saves on maintenance. They withstand 
the strain of wind and ice loads. With 
continuity of service so vital to the war 
effort—and with maintenance crews cut 
to the minimum—this extra protection 
against failures is highly important. 

ALL AMERTEL Wires—including 
“EBB,” “BB” and “Steel” grades—as 
well as AMERSTRAND Steel Strand 
are produced to a high standard of 
“Controlled Quality.” Every produc- 
tion step—from ore to finished product 
—is under strict control and experi- 
enced supervision. The zinc coating is 
applied by a special process which forms 
a tight bond with the steel. 


These tags are placed for your pro- 
tection on every coil of AMERTEL 
Telephone and Telegraph Wire and 
AMERSTRAND Steel Strand.T hey 


are your assurance of highest quality. 


US 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Keystone-Bell Merger 
Authorized by FCC 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on March 16 made final its 
proposed report authorizing the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. to acquire 
the capital stock of Imperial Securities 
Co. and the properties of Eastern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and of Camden 
& Atlantic Telephone Co., and also 
authorizing the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania to acquire the properties 
of Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia. 

The commission authorized the is- 
suance of a certificate in accordance 
with the conclusions in its report. 


Vv 


Proposes Commission Power 
Over Hotel, PBX Service 

Among the new bills introduced by 
the Illinois House of Representatives 
recently in session in Springfield, II1., 
was a proposal to give the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission power to regulate 
the sale of electric current, gas, water 
or telephone service by hotels and 
apartment houses where a charge is 
made in addition to the rent. 


Vv 


Failure to Renew Directories; 
Suit Filed Against Company 

A $39,000,000 suit against the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. asking for re- 
funds for all subscribers in the state 
because the company failed to issue 
directories every six months for the 
last 10 years as ordered by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in 1923, was 
filed March 10 in the Chicago circuit 
court. 

The suit was filed in the names of 
six subscribers by Attorney Robert E. 
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Dowling, one of the plaintiffs. He 
charged that the telephone company 
skipped the issuance of eight city tele- 
phone books during the last 10 years 
and that 13 books were skipped in the 
suburbs. 


Vv 


Ohio Legislature Passes 
Utility Assessment Bill 

The Ohio House of Representatives 
recently passed an administration bill 
increasing the annual 
against public utilities, for the main- 
tenance and support of the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, from $200,000 
a year to $275,000. 


assessment 


The bill, which was passed by the 
Senate but goes back for concurrence 
in minor amendments, earmarks the 
funds for the commission’s use, and 
provides for the crediting of individual 
utilities in event all funds for any year 
are not used. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 

March 9: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. granted authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities by the con- 
struction of sections of cable between 
Stroud, Okla., and Dallas, Tex., and the 
installation of “K” carrier systems be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Dallas and 
between Kansas City, Mo., and Dallas 
at an estimated cost of $2,528,000. 
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California Railroad Commission 


March 6: Joint application filed seek- 
ing authority for M. B. Langstaff to 
sell and Ida Lockhart to purchase the 
Forest Hill Telephone Exchange. 


March 26: Hearing in the investiga- 
tion instituted by the commission, on 
its own motion, of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. to determine basis 
and methods of separating telephone 
property, revenues and expenses. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
March 24: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint filed by Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Inc., vs. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. regarding charges for telephone 
service and equipment in Chicago. 
March 25: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint filed by village of Rockton 
vs. Winnebago County Telephone Co. 
and Illinois Bell Telephone Co. regard- 
ing inadequate and unsatisfactory tele- 
phone service by respondents between 
village of Rockton and city of Rock- 
ford. 


March 26: Hearing in Chicago on 
petition filed by city of Berwyn vs. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. regarding 
a reduction in toll rates between Ber- 
wyn and Chicago. 

May 4-5: Hearing continued on pe- 
tition filed by Illinois Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates for tele- 
phone service in Jacksonville, and 16 
neighboring communities which are as 
follows: Carrollton, Alexander, Bluffs, 
Greenfield, Hillview, Lighterberry, 
Manchester, Murrayville, Meredosia, 
New Berlin, Patterson, Pleasant Plains, 
Roodhouse, White Hall, Winchester and 
Woodson. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 


March 10: Authority granted Bloom- 
ington Mutual Telephone Co. to make 
certain changes in rates for telephone 
service at Bloomington. 

April 26: Hearing on application 
filed by Wamego Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in rates 
for telephone service at Wamego. 
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Heiss Retires From A. T. & T.; 
Succeeded By Saxton 

erre W. Saxton, assistant comp- 
troller of the American Telephone & 
Teigraph Co. for the past 21 years, 
W become comptroller on April 1, 
succeeding Charles A. Heiss, who is 
retiring, having reached retirement 

Mir. Saxton, who will pass his 33rd 
anniversary of service in the Bell Sys- 
tem this year, was born in Otsego 
county, New York. He attended Har- 
vard University and after graduating 
from the college of liberal arts in 1908, 
entered the then newly opened Harvard 
School of Business Administration and 
received a master’s degree in the 
school’s first graduating class, in 1910. 

Mr. Saxton has spent his entire 
business career in the Bell System, 
having been employed following his 
graduation as a clerk in the Long 
Lines department of A. T. & T. He 
rose to the post of auditor of the de- 
partment by 1919, and three years 
later became assistant comptroller of 
A. TF: 

Mr. Heiss is retiring after a 30-year 
career in the Bell System. Before en- 
tering it in 1913, he had spent several 
years as a teacher in public and pri- 
vate schools and six years with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, hav- 
ing interrupted his Franklin and 
Marshall College course in his junior 
year to enter the commission. He re- 
sumed his education through part-time 
studies at George Washington Univer- 
sity while stationed in Washington for 
the commission, and recived a B.A. 
degree in 1908. Transferred to Ann 
Arbor, he took graduate studies in eco- 
nomics at the University of Michigan. 
He served the commission in statistical 
and accounting positions and became 
an examiner for it in 1912. His first 
position with A. T. & T. was as an 
accountant. Four years later, in 1917, 
he became chief accountant. He has 
been comptroller since 1920. 


Vv 
Obituary 


JAMES P. GIBSON, 69, well known 
Oklahoma telephone man and banker, 
died March 14 at his home in Elmore 
City, Okla. Mr. Gibson, for many 
years, was owner of the Western Tele- 
phone Co., which operates and owns 
toll and rural lines in Elmore City and 
in Garvin and surrounding counties. 
He built: lines to serve oil fields in 
those counties. Mr. Gibson did not own 
or operate the Elmore City Telephone 
Co. but furnished toll and rural facili- 
ties. For many years he was a mem- 
ber, and at various times an official, 
of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion. 
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We've all been asked to econo- 
mize .. . to conserve every way we 
can... for the “duration.” No set 
of rules, no amount of knowledge or 
study, will answer the question of 


how long that might be. 


But one thing we do know—even 
if the period is longer than we all 
wish—the telephone men who've 
used Amertel wire for their lines— 
or Amertel Steel Strand for their 
messengers and guys—are assured 


of maximum safety and service. 


These men know Amertel's great 
strength practically eliminates re- 
pairs and interrupted service. They 
know these things in turn mean 
conservation of steel . . . of machin- 
ery ... of manpower. And they 
know, too, the quality built into 
every inch of every type of Amertel 
wire means lower maintenance and 
fewer unnecessary breakdowns, re- 


gardless of other circumstances. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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"Vattie 


“PErviso, 
the Illinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


HIS WEEK we have the question, 

“What steps would you advise to 

teach a new operator in a small 
town when the teaching must be done 
on a one-position switchboard?” 

Before answering this question the 
writer would like to call attention to 
the importance of having a_ well- 
planned and suitable training guide 
based upon the requirements of the 
individual exchange. Failure to pre- 
pare or provide such a. guide results 
in many wasted hours during the train- 
ing period and retards the progress of 
the student. At the present time, with 
the abnormal turnover in operating 
forces, an adequate training program 
is absolutely essential. 

The old method of having an oper- 
ator “listen in’ with an experienced 
operator hour after hour is outmoded 
and considered a waste of time as well 
as results in discouragement on the 
part of the student who is anxious to 
start to work and see what she can 
do. It is generally recognized that we 
learn by doing and only a _ limited 
amount of knowledge can be gained by 
study and observation, therefore stu- 
dents should be permitted to operate as 
soon as they have acquired sufficient 
knowledge to do so. 

In the small exchange, where train- 
ing facilities are not available, and the 
student must handle commercial (ac- 
tual) calls during the early part of her 
initial training period, the instructor 
should be plugged in with the student 
at all times in order that the service 
will not suffer. If the instructor finds 
it necessary to leave the student for 
a short period she should instruct her 
not to answer any signals during her 
absence unless the student has ad- 
vanced far enough in her training 
period to have developed a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. 

The length of a training program, 
that is, the number of days required, 
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will depend upon the type of calls the 
student will be expected to handle when 
she is assigned to the regular operat- 
ing force; the type of equipment in 
the central office, and whether the in- 
structor devotes all of her time to the 
student or gives her such time as she 
is able to spare from the performance 
of her daily routine duties. Unfortun- 
ately, many chief operators in small 
exchanges are devoting so much time 
to clerical work and routine duties that 
their responsibility to the operating 
force becomes secondary. 

In the small exchange the chief 
operator usually trains her student 
operators. The ideal arrangement is 
to provide a sufficient number of addi- 
tional hours on the schedule to permit 
the chief operator to assign her regu- 
lar duties to another employe during 
the time she has a student in training 
in order that the chief operator may 
devote all of her time to the student. 
This procedure will result in more 
thorough training and will decrease the 
number of days required for training. 

Shortage of equipment, that is, avail- 
able switchboard positions for training 
purposes, resulting from the increase 
in traffic due to the war effort, has 
necessitated a revision in the usual 
hours assigned for training, i.e., the 
hours from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Some 
telephone companies have found it nec- 
essary to assign student operators and 
their instructor to afternoon and eve- 
ning tricks in order to have available 
facilities for training. 

Going back to the question, “What 
steps would you advise to teach a new 
operator in a small town when the 
teaching must be done on a one-position 
switchboard?” the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

a. Have a training program cover- 
ing the type of calls the student will 


handle when she has completed her 
training period. 


b. Determine the number of days 
required for the training period. 

c. If possible, arrange to have the 
instructor devote her entire time to the 
student during the training period. If 
such an arrangement cannot be made, 
the number of days required in the 
training period must be increased. 

d. Training should be given at a 
time when the load is not too heavy 
to enable the student to obtain the 
necessary experience in handling regu- 
lar calls. 

e. Follow up the initial training 
period with additional coaching and 
supervision to the extent required to 
develop the operator’s accuracy and 
efficiency. 

f. During the initial training period 
and thereafter, make a sincere effort 
to convey to the operator your desire 
to be helpful, not only in developing 
her knowledge and skill, but in estab- 
lishing herself as a contented and 
satisfied employe of your operating 
force. 


Questions From Illinois Operators 

1. What are Long Lines? 

2. When the charge is accepted at 
called number, but the party will talk 
at another number, where is the O.K. 
placed? 

3. What steps would you advise to 
teach a new operator in a small town 
when the teaching must be done on a 
one-position switchboard? 

4. On a collect station-to-station call 
when the called station, before stating 
whether or not he will accept the 
charge, states he does not know the 
calling party and wants to know what 
the calling party wants to talk about, 
and this information is given, is this 
call rated as a station-to-station or a 
person-to-person call? 

5. How would an incoming call be 
counted if the station is a free station 
to you, but she doesn’t have free serv- 
ice to your office? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 30. 
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R. W. Ramshaw of Associated 
Posses Away 

. W. Ramshaw, district plant super- 
intendent, Associated Telephone Co., 
Lti., quietly passed away in his sleep 
during the night of February 26 at 
his home in Long Beach, Calif. With 
his death the telephone industry lost 
a colorful pioneer, his associates a 
steadfast friend and the Associated 
company an able and respected execu- 
tive and craftsman. 

Born near Toronto, Canada, in 1882, 
he attended Canadian schools and for 
several years worked at odd jobs in 
eastern and southern United States. 
Early in 1903 he started as a ground- 
man with the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada and for the ensuing five years 
worked successively as lineman, splicer, 
foreman and general foreman of con- 
struction. 

When the company was bought by 
the Manitoba Government Telephones 
in 1908 he continued as general fore- 
man, later progressing to the position 
of plant supervisor in charge of all 
construction outside the city of Winni- 
peg, engineering of exchange construc- 
tion and making development studies. 
In 1913 he left the government service 
to conduct his own telephone contract- 
ing business, constructing exchanges 
and toll and rural leads for the Alberta 
(Government) Telephone System. He 
again entered the employ of the gov- 
ernment during the world war years 
but subsequently returned to private 
contracting. 

Selling all his equipment in 1923, 
he was employed in 1927 as plant 
manager by the Covina Home Tele- 
phone Co., a predecessor of the present 
Associated company, and two years 
later was transferred to San Bernar- 
dino as plant superintendent. For 
eight years, beginning in 1931, he was 
plant superintendent of the Associated 
company’s valley district with head- 
quarters in Pomona, leaving there in 
1938 to accept greater responsibility 
in the company’s large south coast 
district, of which he was plant super- 
intendent at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his widow; two 
daughters, Mrs. Margaret A. Wilson 
and Mrs. Joe T. Valenson, both of Long 
Beach, and a son, Robert A. Ramshaw, 
now on military leave of absence from 
he Long Beach commercial department 
of the Associated company. 


VV 
D. C. Installations 


The number of telephones installed 
and moved in Washington, D. C., since 
Pearl Harbor is eight times greater 
than the total number of telephones in 
Yokohama, Japanese city of about the 
same population. 
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1, 2, 3. By using 


It's as simple as 
AR Rebuilding Service you can furnish 
up-to-the-minute service yet still help 
conserve materials by eliminating, or 
reducing to a minimum, your require- 
ments for new equipment. 


AR Rebuilding is more than a repair 
service. Every piece of equipment 
going through the AR factory process 
is stripped right down and rebuilding 
is begun with the smallest part. Cabi- 
net—receiver—mouthpiece—wiring— 
everything, is made like new and all 
apparatus is modernized at the same 
time. Check your obsolete or worn-out 
equipment now—prepare your ex- 
change to meet today's demands. 
Write for prices and facts on AR 
Rebuilding. 


NOTE: Orders for Autelco Re- 
building service may qualify for 
priority rating under Maintenance 
and Repair. Please include priority 
certification with all orders. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
IN REBUILDING SERVICE 


Au telco 
Rebuilt 





AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 


1033 W. Van Buren St., 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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MARINES TAKE 


SPECIAL 


TELEPHONE COURSE 


NCLE SAM has big plans for the 

Tokyo Telephone Company. As a 

matter of fact, he is already 
training rough-voiced U. S. marines to 
mai the switchboards and give out with 
‘Number please” in the lands where 
leathernecks mop up the Japs. 

But flicking a switch and saying 
“Number please” is only a small part 
of the job these specially trained U. S. 
marines communications men do to set 
up the vital network of telephone com- 
munications in a combat zone. 

A class of 30 marines, just recently 
graduated from an eight-weeks’ course 
offered through the cooperation of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, is 
now ably qualified to make many types 
of telephone installations, to splice 
cables, serve as linemen (setting up the 
poles and strinzving the lines) and to 
act as central office maintenance men, 
keeping in constant working order all 
the necessary communications equip- 
ment that might mean the difference 
between victory and defeat in many of 
the treacherous battles marines are re- 
quired to fight. 


Under the watchful eyes of Daniel J. 
Basile, an ex-gunnery sergeant in the 
Marine Corps during the last war, and 
T. C. Williams, ex-soldier, instructors 
supplied by the Pennsylvania Bell com- 
pany, the 30 marines (all privates first 
class), were brought to the training 
school in Philadelphia from Camp Le- 
jeune, marine base at New River, N. 
C., where they had graduated from a 
preliminary field communications course 


given by the Marine Corps’ own in- 
structors. 

“With their knowledge now of com- 
munications,” said Mr. Basile, “‘tiese 
men could very easily take over the 
operation and maintenance of the ‘ele- 
phonic equipment in any of the big 
marine bases throughout the country.” 

But the Marine Corps has bigger 
plans for them. According to Lt. Col. 
J. P. Berkeley, of Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., who ar- 
ranged for the training at the Bell com- 
pany school, “These men are learning 
now how to handle the switchboards 
we intend to take over in Tokyo.” 

Equipment in other countries, accord- 
ing to Bell officials, is quite similar to 
that used here, and the wire-stringing 
leathernecks anticipate little difficulty 


(Please turn to page 30) 




















(ABOVE) 
plant construction under telephone company 


Marines learning cable and outside 


instructors 


(LEFT) Clinging to the poles with belts and 
climbing spikes, three U. S. marines in the Penn- 
sylvania Bell's communication maintenance school 
hoist up and install crossarms. On the pole in 
foreground is PFC MERLE W. GREEN, 28, of 
Leon, N. Y.; in the center is PFC LAWRENCE W 
WEIGAND, 21, of Duquesne, Pa., and at extreme 
right is PFC W. F. BRIMHALL, 27, of Akron, Ohio 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 10) 





not have nine clerks selling at 10 coun- 
ters. So here is obviously a case where 
the 48-hour rule just won’t work along 
the lines originally intended. The only 
result would be to make the 10 clerks 
work longer and perhaps keep the store 
open an extra half day. This would 
not help the war effort one way or the 
other and certainly would not help the 
clerks. 

There are many small telephone com- 
panies in just about the same situation. 
They are now so organized that the 
shifts of operators and repairmen, etc., 
take care of the needs of the local ex- 
changes adequately. Increasing work- 
ers’ hours would not release any work- 
ers; it would simply mean that a 
repairman would have to stick around 
from four to 10 more hours per week- 
perhaps doing little else but draw time- 
and-a-half. Of course, where a tele- 
phone company is able to rearrange 
its shifts to a 48-hour basis in such a 
way as to dispense with the service of 
one or more operators or other em- 
ployes, it is supposed to do so. That 
is why WMC prefers to let each case 
stand on its own merits. 

The chances are that the forthcom- 
ing regulations will require companies 
in labor shortage areas to make a for- 
mal application for exemption from the 
48-hour law if they employ more than 
eight persons. But at present there is 
apparently no absolute regulation for- 
bidding an individual employer from 
ignoring the law if he decides that it 
is not applicable to his operations. It 
is probably a risky thing to do, how- 
ever. 

There are a number of details which 
will have to be cleared up—such as 
whether a resident operator who is “on 
call” through the early morning hours 
by means of a “night bell” can com- 
pute such time as part of the 48-hour 
stretch. The WMC will probably fol- 
low the wage and hour regulations 
along these lines as far as they are 
applicable. 


A reader of this department wants 
to know if there is any assurance that 
the present Nelson-Wilson-Krug regime 
in the War Production Board is “likely 
to last more than a couple of months.” 
He wants to know this so that he can 
determine whether the forthcoming re- 
visions of telephone orders P-130 and 
L-150 are likely to “stay put” or will 
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be all torn up again within another 
four weeks. Probably other readers are 
wondering the same thing. Hence this 
explanation in print. 

First of all, there is no assurance 
either that the Nelson-Wilson-Krug 
set-up will remain or that L-50 and 
P-130 will not be torn up all over again, 
even if they do remain. Secondly, we 
must remember that Leighton Peebles 
and his Communications Division are 
really responsible for writing (and re- 
writing) these orders. In all probabil- 
ity, Peebles will remain on the com- 
munications bridge even if the Army 
and Navy should take over WPB, 
which they have threatened to do sev- 
eral times. 

However, the present outlook in a 
very uncertain Washington is that the 
Nelson regime is more solid than ever. 
It is positively amazing how Donald 
Nelson has managed to weather one 
storm after another while others, such 
as Leon Henderson, have fallen along 
the wayside. The Army and Navy 
have learned to their surprise that the 
mild-mannered Mr. Nelson really meant 
it when he said six months ago that he 
was “going to get tough.” He isn’t so 
“tough” himself, but he sent out and 
got somebody who is plenty “tough” 
Charles Wilson. Some rebellious mili- 





"RELIABLE" 
IDENTIFIES 
THE QUALITY 





tary elements even say that WPB has 
become a dictatorship with Wilson as 
its Hitler and J. A. Krug as its Her- 
man Goering. These are obvious un- 
complimentary exaggerations. But it 
does reflect obliquely a healthy respect 
for the determined character of the 
new WPB set-up. 

With respect to the revisions of L-50 
and P-130 (which may possibly be re- 
leased, incidentally, even before these 
lines appear in print) it is likely that 
there will be no further revision for 
at least six months. And there is a 
fair chance that these orders as 
amended will stand up for the dura- 
tion. The frequent revision of these 
orders in the past was not the result 
of vacillating policies within WPB. It 
was primarily the result of repeatedly 
changing economic conditions due to 
the tremendous complications of con- 
verting a great nation from peace to 
war. Responsible WPB officials now 
feel that the war effort is approaching 
“ship-shape” condition as far as pro- 
duction is concerned. From now on, 
adjustments are likely to be less and 
less disturbing until peace comes. Then 
they will have to do it all over again 
backward 
peace. 


converting from war _ to 


The March issue of Electronics pro- 


TAP CONNECTIONS 
of HIGH STRENGTH 


at a Saving in 
Time and Cost 


BRIDGING 
CONNECTORS 


—offer a wide margin of strength over 
the actual field requirement, permitting 
the lineman to exert maximum pressure 
with the result of a positive, trouble-free 
connection. "Reliable" Bridging Connec- 
tors cannot be distorted with a stand- 
ard telephone wrench. 


Easy to install. 


Request samples and prices. 
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vides a provocative picture of electron- 
ics in a post-war world, which should 
be at least of passing interest to tele- 
phone people. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that FCC Chair- 
man James L. Fly is reported to have 
based his recent remarks on the great 
future of radio and television on simi- 
lar if not the same data used for the 
Electronics article. 


The gist of the article is that the 
electronic tube of the future will make 
present-day radio broadcasting seem 
about as primitive as 1918 radio seems 
in comparison with present practice. 
Many of the new devices now being 
used for military service, such as the 
“walkie talkie” will be adapted for 
civilian use. Consider the following 
impact on the telephone business: 


“A motorist, while traveling on a 
highway, might dial a telephone num- 
ber and talk to home or office without 
stopping his car. Passengers on mov- 
ing trains might have the same advan- 
tage. It is probable that such services 
as these would tie into the regular 
wire-line systems through the medium 
of special radio stations located at in- 
tervals along streets and highways.” 

The rest of the article goes on to 
discuss the more fascinating prospects 
of television, such as the three dimen- 
sional color jobs and theater distribu- 
tion of television via a highly special- 
ized system of telephone trunk lines 
which would probably be operated by 
the local telephone company. 


Vv 


Nazi Propaganda About U. S. 
Telephone Industry Laughable 

According to recent Nazi propa- 
ganda, broadcast in Spanish to South 
America and picked up by the CBS 
short-wave listening post, “the tele- 
phone industry of the United States 
was forced to paralyze its work for 
40 days.” 

During that period of “paralysis,” 
telephone statisticians report, more 
telephone people were at work than 
ever before, and more telephone con- 
versations were being held than ever 
before. 

The figures are approximately as fol- 
lows: 475,000 men and women em- 
ployed, and 108 million conversations 
every day on an average. 


Vv 


Operators’ Dormitory Opens 
At Camp Cooke, Calif. 

Telephone operators serving the 
Camp Cooke (Calif.) Army PBX are 
now living at the post in a large new 
dormitory built especially for them by 
the Army. Telephone service to the 
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“That booth is taken. My wife is talking to me!" 


camp is furnished by the Santa Maria 
exchange of the Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., whose headquarters are 
located in Santa Monica, Calif. 

The dormitory will accommodate 40 
persons in addition to the matron. 
Built for double occupancy, the rooms 
are all attractively decorated and offer 
comfort and convenience. A_ kitchen 
has been provided where the girls may 
prepare their breakfast or an evening 
snack. 

Previous to the erection of the dormi- 
tory, transportation to the camp had 
been provided by the Associated com- 
pany through commercial bus trans- 
portation systems. 


Vv 


Chairman WLB Panel 

Dr. ALMA HERBST, Columbus, Ohio, 
of the department of economics of 
Ohio State University, has been ap- 


pointed chairman and public member 
of a panel to consider issues of a wage 
dispute between the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the traffic council of 
the Ohio Federation of Telephone 
Workers, an independent union. The 
appointment is announced by Frederick 
H. Bullen, regional director of disputes 
for the War Labor Board. 


Vv 


Manager at La Grange, Ind. 
FLOYD SHELTON, manager of the 
Union City (Ind.) office of the United 
Telephone Co. of Warsaw, Ind., and 
Western Union agent, has resigned to 
assume the managership of the com- 
pany’s La Grange office. Mr. Shelton 
has been succeeded in Union City by 
J. N. MILLER, formerly connected with 
the La Grange office. The sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller, Eugene and Joseph, 
are now serving in the U. S. Army. 
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CHANGE DIRECTORIES 


TO SAVE PAPER 


of the War Production Board re- 

cently issued an amended Order L- 
241 which limits printers to 90 per cent 
of their 1941 paper stock usage; how- 
ever it exempts printed matter pro- 
duced for the functional operation of a 
utility. While the order exempts tele- 
phone directories from its restrictions, 
the WPB has asked that telephone com- 
panies give consideration to methods of 
conserving paper. The United States 
Independent Telephone Association has 
been asked to emphasize to Indepen- 
dent telephone companies the necessity 
for cooperation in this conservation 
effort. 


Tor printing and publishing division 


One of the directory publishers has 
offered the USITA the following sug- 
gestions for reducing paper stock re- 
quirements for directories, which the 
association requests Independents to 
consider: 


(1) Reduce two-line listings to 
single-line listings, in both alphabetical 
and classified sections, by adopting ab- 
breviations for names and streets. 


(2) Reduce the number of introduc- 
tory pages, eliminating all information 
not necessary under present-day con- 
ditions. 


(3) Eliminate fillers and telephone 
company advertising in both the alpha- 
betical and classified sections. Run only 
such fillers as are absolutely necessary. 


(4) Have subscribers who move take 
their telephone directories with them. 


(5) Reeover directories at discon- 
nected stations and reuse those in good 
condition as replacements at public and 
semi-public telephones. 


(6) Reduce the weight of the paper 
stock, both alphabetical and classified. 
Most paper stock used in telephone 
directories is heavier than necessary 
and a reduction of 15 per cent to 25 
per cent in weight can be made without 
impairing the directory in any way. 

(7) Eliminate unnecessary directory 
circulation to certain PBXs and cus- 
tomers with extension telephones. Many 
extra directories are furnished sub- 
scribers who do not use them. 


(8) Reset directories to reduce their 
size and amount of paper used. Single- 
column directories now usually 6 ins. 
x 9 ins. can be changed to two-column 
directories. Smaller directories now 
set in eight or 10-point type can be 
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reset in seven-point type, or seven- 
point type on an eight-point slug. Two- 
column directories, if large enough, 
can be changed to three-column size. 

All Independent telephone companies 
which have adopted or plan to adopt 
measures to save paper in connection 
with the publication of directories are 
asked to write the USITA immediately, 
giving data on the savings effected or 
expected to be effected. With this in- 
formation the association will be in a 
position to show the WPB that the 
telephone industry is doing its part in 
paper conservation. 


Vv 


Transferred to Missouri 

CAPTAIN GEORGE S. BLAKE, former 
chief plant accountant of the Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., Ltd., in Santa 
Monica, Calif., has been transferred 
from the 217th Signal Depot Company 
to the headquarters of the Second 


Army, special troops, at Camp Crow- 
der, Mo. Captain Blake now is a mem- 
ber of the staff under Col. Rinaldo 
Coe. 


Vv 


Post-War Construction Mapped 
By Bell System 

Two American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. executives recently forecast 
the Bell Telephone System would re- 
quire between $1,000,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 to finance a large-scale 
post-war construction program. 

The prediction came from Charles 
P. Cooper and Mark R. Sullivan, finan- 
cial and operating vice presidents, re- 
spectively, of A. T. & T. Their state- 
ments were made in a recent issue of 
Long Lines, Bell telephone magazine. 

Mr. Cooper said he thought several 
hundred million dollars might be needed 
in each of the first few post-war years 
following the time materials became 
available. 

Mr. Sullivan pointed out there were 
numerous’ speculative developments 
such as television transmission over 
coaxial cable and trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone transmission by submarine cable, 
which were not included in the $1,500,- 
000,000 estimate. 


Among items included in the esti- 












































@ Longer life. 








Branch Offices: Chicago 





Long Life Telephone 
DRY CELLS 


The quality cell preferred by telephone engineers. 
@ Higher sustained voltage. 


®@ Rock-bottom economy. 

@ Developed in America's largest dry 
battery laboratory. 

@ Made by the makers of "Eveready" "Air 
Cell" Operators’ Transmitter Batteries. 


Distributed By: 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Kansas City 
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Test-0-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


Nehililss 
4A THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 



























in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
ances, etc. 


PUTS “FINGER” ON 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indis- 
pensable in shop or home. 
Has PATENTED safety fea- 
tures. Vest pocket size 
with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 at 


leading jobbers. OUTLETS 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


55-63 Dickerson St Newark, N. J 


FOR BETTER SERVICE 


. 
The Ideal Ringing 
Converter 


BUILT FOR HEAVY DUTY 
SUB-CYCLE is delivering unsur- 


passed service in hundreds of in- 
stallations. There's no moving 
parts—nothing to adjust—no rou- 
tine maintenance—no radio inter- 
ference. 


SIX 
MODELS 


For loads from 
small PBX to 


large central of- 










fice. Output ca- 
pacity 7!/. watts 
to 40/50 watts. 


ALSO PULSATORS 
Sold by Leading Distributors 


THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


LORAIN OHIO 
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mates were: Equipment to build “held” 
orders which cannot be met because of 
lack of facilities; a means of relieving 
present seriously over-loaded conditions 
of telephone plants; reconstructions and 
relocation of many telephone lines be- 
cause of highway and other post-war 
construction programs; resumption of 
the program of converting telephones to 
dial service, replacement of older types 
of telephone instruments. 


Vv 


Reprints "TELEPHONY" Article 
Advising Camp-to-Home Calls 
From Adolph Heinemann, TELEPH- 
ONY subscriber of Middle, lowa, comes 
a recent issue of the Amana Society 
Bulletin, Amana, Iowa, in which was 
reprinted a from TELEPHONY 
recommending that service men in mili- 


story 


tary encampments call home instead 
of waiting for home to call them. The 
inclusion of this article in the Amana 
newspaper is particularly appropriate 
considering the fact that the paper is 
mailed regularly to the town’s 75 serv- 
ice men stationed in camps not only in 
the United States but all over the 
world. 

The reprinting in local newspapers 
of pertinent items from TELEPHONY is 
just another illustration of how Inde- 
pendent further the 
efficiency of telephone service. 


companies can 


Vv 


Visits in Burlington, Kan. 

LT. Cot. CARL A. KRAEGE, U. S. 
Army Signal Corps, and his son, Bob, 
have returned to Washington, D. C., 
after spending several days in Burling- 
ton, Kan., where Colonel Kraege is 
president and treasurer of the McKrae 
Telephone Co. 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 24 

1. Long Lines are toll lines 
owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

2. Following the number to 
which the call is to be charged. 
3. Please refer to preface. 

4. We are not permitted to 
secure and furnish information 
as to the nature of an intended 
conversation as this is con- 
sidered equivalent to part of a 
message. 

5. The call would be counted 
as an inward call if you estab- 
lish connection to the desired 
number and no ticket is _ re- 
corded. 














Marines Take 
Telephone Course 


(Concluded from page 26) 





in setting up any equipment their own 
troops might capture. 

School officials point with pride to 
the several marines on Guadalcanal 
who operated a German-made telephone 
switchboard captured from the Japs. 
These men were graduates from the 
Bell school operated for the marines 
on the West Coast. 





Clearing trouble on a marine switchboard, PFC 

JACK R. HOLDEN, 18, of Willoughbly, Ohio, in- 

spects the maze of wires and terminals in the back 

of the board. His instructor is ORVING S. KREIDER 

of Philadelphia, formerly a corporal in the U.S 

Army Signal Corps and now with the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. 


Important ally of the telephone in 
war time is the teletype machine, 
which marines in the field use for less 
urgent such as  quarter- 
master lists of equipment, etc. The 


messages, 


Bell company is also training marines 
to keep these intricate machines in 
smooth working order. 

Now that the marines have turned 
Guadalcanal over to the Army, and are 
setting their sights for future enemy 
territory, a small group of Marine 
Corps communications men is sharpen- 
ing its spikes, ready to go running up 
the poles that will carry the lines of 
communication wherever the marines 
are fighting. 

So, with the flick of a switch, and 
all the poles and wires behind that 
switch, strung up by Philadelphia- 
trained marines, a hard-boiled com- 
manding officer can “Tell it to the 
marines,” and tell ’em in a hurry. 
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Dallas (Pa.) Company Official 
Given Navy Commission 

Villiaam McIntyre, chief engineer 
and plant manager of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Dallas, Pa., has 
been commissioned a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nuutiecs. Before leaving for Washing- 
ton, D. C., Commander McIntyre and 
his wife lived in Dallas. 

He is a member of the Dallas Rotary 
Club and all the Masonic bodies. Prior 
joining the Commonwealth company 
14 years ago, he was telephone engi- 
neer for the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Commission and before that he was 
with the Bell Telephone Co. 

During the first World War he left 
the University of Pennsylvania to join 
the air service and was commissioned 
a lieutenant at Kelly Field, Tex. 


Vv 


Party Line Gabber 
Delays Fire Report 

Mrs. Harold Bradford of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., was burned up recently and so 
was her house—almost. 


- 


She told firemen, after she had hur- 
ried several blocks to report her house 
was on fire, that she was unable to call 
the fire department because the party 
line was busy. She said a woman who 
was using the telephone refused to 
hang up even after being told the line 
was needed to report a fire. 


The blaze caused extensive damage. 


Receives 50-Year Award 

When DAN A. MANNING recently 
received an eight-star service pin rep- 
resenting 50 years of service with the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., he 
was the fifth employe in the history of 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

When Marinne Shaw, four, of 
Long Beach, Calif., discovered 
she had started a fire in the house 
while playing with matches, she 
promptly telephoned her grand- 
mother at Alhambra, 30 miles 
away. Grandma with equal promp- 
titude telephoned the alarm back 
to the Long Beach firemen, who 
rushed and extinguished the fire. 

While the fire alarm was mak- 
ing its 60-mile circuit to Alham- 
bra and then back to Long Beach, 
Marinne’s mother was asleep in 
an adjoining room and awakened 
only when the fire department 


arrived. 
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Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 


13 and 14. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 15 and 


16. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, 
April 20 and 21. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Execu- 
tives’ Spring Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
22 and 23. 


Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 


Columbus, April 27 and 28. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
5. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 13 and 14. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 


cuse, May 26 and 27. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention in Spokane, 
Wash., June 18 and 19 (hotel to 
be announced later). 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 24 and 25. 








the company to be so honored. Mr. 
Manning grew up in the employ of the 
Pacific T. & T. beginning his telephone 
career at the age of 15 with the old 
Sunset Telephone Co. in San Jose, 


Calif., which later became the Pacific 
T. & T. He is completing his 50th 
year with the company as manager of 
the Mountain View, Los Altos and 
Sunnyvale exchange. 
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Drop Wire —Bridle-_ Interior - Tree Ground —Switchboard 


it Weathers 
all Weathers 


AIN, sleet and snow—below-zero 
temperatures—punishing sun- 
heat. Acorn Drop Wire stands up 
against them all. It’s built to weather 
all weathers. 


Many things combine to give this 
famous drop wire its weather-resist- 
ing qualities—a tough, long-life rub- 
insulation; closely-woven, two ply 


long staple cotton braid; a permanent 
weather-proofing treatment; a high melt 
flexible finish that seals out moisture and 
light. 


Install Acorn and stop that costly “march 
to the scrap heap.” 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 


225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., Cleveland 


Pothead Cable Termina!l—Instrument—-Fixture— Buried Wire 
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FOR = 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
peeds up tallati Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 





EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 





FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


"= ELECTROX 


RECTIFIERS 
to REPLACE YOUR BATTERIES 


© Supplies DC power for all 

types of telephone equipment. 

BATTERY ELIMINATORS — with or without 
power-off relays for magneto operators’ sets. 

BATTERY ELIMINATORS—with constant volt- 
age output for PAX and PBX, with or with- 
out sub-cycle ringer. 

BATTERY CHARGERS — for trickle charging 
telephone batteries. 

AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGERS — for ex- 
change batteries. 





ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAG 
Awarded Oct. 24, 1942 









¥ 
. a 


Write for 
“a 


BALE. Additional Information 
aS 


SCHAUER MACHINE CO. 


2062 Reading Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(ABOVE): Receiving the good wishes of his fellow 
workers is CHARLES PERLONGO, Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. employe, whose entrance into military 
service adds the 500th number of company employes 
to the Kellogg service flag. In honor of the event a 
special ceremony was arranged at which J. H. KELLOGG 
(left foreground), secretary and grandson of com- 
pany's founder, presented Mr. Perlongo with gifts se- 
lected to brighten his sojourn in camp. For the past 
two years Mr. Perlongo has served on the production 
line, assembling communications equipment for the 
armed forces at Kellogg's plant in Chicago. 


(RIGHT): CHARLES PUCHMELTER, Mr. Perlongo's fore- 
man, adds the figure 500 to the Kellogg service flag. 


Oliver Company Appoints 
Post-War Coordinator 

Theodore F. Smith, president, Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp., announces the ap- 
pointment of E. C. Eaglen to the po- 
sition of coordinator of post-war plan- 
ning for the company. Mr. Eaglen was 
formerly sales engineer of pole line 
materials for Oliver, and has had 
many years’ experience in production, 
engineering and sales. 

Mr. Eaglen’s new duties will em- 
brace studies of Oliver’s present prod- 
ucts and manufacturing facilities, the 
future demand for bolts, nuts, rivets, 
pole line materials and other Oliver 
products for use throughout industry, 
including the railroad, automotive, 
construction, shipbuilding, electrical 
and industrial fields. In addition, Mr. 
Eaglen will investigate new products 
and new uses for present products with 
particular references to future require- 
ments and conditions. 

As coordinator of post-war activities 
he will formulate a market develop- 








ment and research plan to guide the 
engineering and manufacturing depart- 
ments in the development of new prod- 
ucts for manufacture after the war. 


Vv 


Stromberg-Carlson Issues 
“Red Letter Dates" Book 

ted letter dates in the history of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co.’s wartime activities, as 
through the eyes of its labor 
management production drive commit- 
tee, are presented in a “Dates” book 
which will shortly be released to all 
of its dealers, distributors, contractors, 
sub-contractors, stockholders and to its 
men now in the service. 


seen 


The book covers the period from the 
declaration of war on December 7, 
1941, to the award of the Army-Navy 
“E” on January 12, 1943. How the 
labor-management committee made ad- 
vertising work for production is re- 
vealed. It also highlights in chrono- 
logical sequence the company’s 
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grim in the labor, morale, production 
ari community fronts. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 
City, prepared the book, which is at- 
tractive as well as having historical 
value. 


Vv 


lliinois Valley Company Lists 
Two Personnel Changes 

The Illinois Valley Telephone Co., 
Streator, Ill., announces two personnel 
changes, effective March 1. J. B. (Bert) 
Cherry has been appointed district 
manager of the Bushnell district, which 
includes Bushnell, Camp Point, Cuba, 
Mt. Sterling, Roseville, Vermont and 
Versailles, and is to be located at Bush- 
nell, which is headquarters for this 
group of the company’s exchanges. Mr. 
Cherry was advanced from manager of 
the Bushnell exchange to replace Glenn 
Herron, deceased. 


George M. Vernor is new district 


manager in charge of the Groveland, 
Mackinaw, Minier, Morton, Stanford, 
and Tremont, Ill., group of the com- 


pany’s exchanges, with headquarters at 
Tremont. Mr. Vernor, formerly with 
the Wabash Telephone Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., replaces Ernest Graber, de- 
ceased. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Ciark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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The appointment of WILLIAM J. MciL- 

VANE as vice president in charge of sales 

and assistant to the president of Copper- 

weld Steel Co. has been announced by S. 

E. Bramer, president. Mr. Mciivane was 

formerly general manager of sales for 
Copperweld. 


Promoted to Manager 

Howarp C. LANE, who has been in 
charge of the plant department of the 
South Carolina Continental Telephone 
Co. in Walterboro, S. C., for the past 
two years, was recently promoted to 
the position of manager of the com- 
pany. In addition to his other duties 
with the company, Mr. Lane will super- 
vise the furnishing of service to an 
Army air base. 


Roley ik 


ADVERTISING CO. 


Addi te 
DIREQROm 
| PV ERE LSE Ge 


“ 


A SALES/ORCANI ZAIN 


That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


if INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenve 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kensas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second $., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadeiphic, Pa. 





PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
ae 


Consultation Services 
a 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Ny ahictsl olel-lne MP atbicie-hilelars 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 

Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New vere nN. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, til. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and B80GGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Teleph Compani 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Company in Ohio wants 
Wire Chief for permanent position. 
Must be familiar with automatic equip- 
ment and capable of supervising all 
plant activities, covering three ex 
changes and 5,000 stations. Give age, 
experience and training in first letter. 
Write Box No. 9155, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Man for Maintenance 
and Station Installation work—com- 
munity of 4,000 population—Northern 
Illinois. Write Box No. 9157, e¢/o 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED 


WANTED: Common battery switch- 
board, capacity 100 lines, equipped 50 
common battery and some magneto. 
Catawba Telephone Co., Catawba, 
North Carolina. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: 
wire chief and 
exchange soon 
ences from 
draft age. 
TELEPHONY. 


Experienced 
switchman automatic 
available. Best refer- 
present employers. Over 
Write No. 9156, c/o 


POSITION WANTED: Telephone 
Engineer desires position with Class A 
or B Independent company. Experi- 
enced in construction supervision, 
maintenance and appraisal. Exceptional 
references. Write Box No. 9154, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Full reels of new West- 

ern Electric cable as follows: 

1600 ft. 1 reel 202 pairs 22 ga. 

3500 ft. 1 reel 101 pairs 26 ga. 

3300 ft. 1 reel 101 pairs 24 ga. 

8400 ft. 2 reels 51 pairs 26 ga. 

4200 ft. 1 reel 51 pairs 24 ga. 

1100 ft. 1 reel 606 pairs 24 ga. 
Priced right — Preference rating AA-5 
required. Write, Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., Tarboro, N. Caro- 
lina. 





FOR SALE: Patent No. 2,285,194 
Electric testing device for contacts. 
This invention saves eyesight in ad- 


justing contacts of all kinds. No pro- 
moters. Write Box No. 9158, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


@DIRECTORY PRINTING 


With a volume that provides special- 
ized attention and economical 
duction—with room for more. 


pro- 
Write 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 








SH-H-H-H- 
Don’t Repeat Rumors 

















Two-Wire 
Center Stem Type 





THOUSANDS= 


AND WE MEAN 
—- THOUSANDS 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. TWO- 
WIRE SERIES AND BOOSTER TYPES 
—CENTER STEM DESK TELEPHONES 
AND PARTS. 
BOXES ALSO AVAILABLE. 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE — QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


BLACK OAK BELL 


OHIO 





Gremlins and How to Fight 
Them; Includes “Tellagoon”™ 

The gremlins, those ill-willed in.ag- 
inary people who have risen to inter- 
national fame by their heckling of the 
RAF, have creeping into the 
business and social life of Americans 
until at last they have won forial 
acknowledgment from an American 
commercial air line. 


been 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., has distributed a pamphlet to its 
employes offering methods for dealing 
with the pestiferous gnomes who vex 
pilots at the most inopportune moments. 

“The first thing to do,” the company 
advises, “is to give yourself a careful 
character analysis. A sure sign that a 
gremlin is boring from within is to 
discover that you have become touchy 
and hard to get along with.” 

Outlined in all their 
the following types: 


meanings are 


A luggslugg—loves to bash baggage 
and lacerate luggage. 

A  powsy-wowsy—gets 
miliar with passengers. 


overly fa- 


A tellagoon—always says the right 
thing at the wrong time on the tele- 
phone. 
infor- 


A gabbit—volunteers lots of 


mation, mostly wrong. 


Vv 
Promoted to Captain 


JAMES A. WARREN, formerly mana- 
ger of the State Telephone Co., Cox- 
sackie, N. Y. and now in military serv- 
ice, was recently promoted from the 
rank of lieutenant to captain. 





Specialists in Repairing 


and Rebuilding 


TRANSMITTERS 


Repair service for Transmitters, Re- 
ceivers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones 
—Magneto or Common Battery. 


Coil winding, enameling and general 
rebuilding of Telephones, Switch- 
boards and Parts. 


We carry in stock: NEW MOUTH- 
PIECES, RECEIVER SHELLS, RE- 
CEIVER, DESK STAND AND 
SWITCHBOARD CORDS AND 
PLUGS. 

The Finest Line of NEW OAK TELE- 
PHONE CABINETS for rebuilding 
Wall Phones and Desk Sets ever 
offered and at the lowest prices.— 
ANY QUANTITY ONE TO ONE 
THOUSAND. 


Obsolete wall phones or parts rebuilt 
into modern wall or desk phones with 
new cabinets. 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
“Free Bulletin’ 


Rogers Park Station 








Chicago 
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